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THE POSITION OF WOMAN AMONG THE WANGURU 
Rev. THomas McVicar, C.S.Sp. 
Mhonda, Tanganyika Territory, East Africa 


Domestic LIFE 


MONG the Wanguru,' a woman does not always obey her 
husband absolutely. One often hears that a husband wishes 

to leave a certain village and build at another place but that his 
wife objects, and so the affair comes to an end. Of course in a 
case like this it would be hasty to conclude that it was the wife 
alone who turned the affair. She consults the members of her 
¢lango or her clan in matters of the kind. Moreover residence is 
matrilocal until the husband has paid off the bride price. If the 
husband has paid in full the wife is expected to follow him. How- 
ever with but few exceptions it is the wife who takes charge of 
the earnings. If, for example, a man is thinking of buying a 
sheep, he tells the owner to hold on a while until he thinks it over. 
He goes to his wife and asks her opinion as to the advisability of 
buying the sheep. She may consider that a sheep would be useful, 
or, on the contrary, she may point out a better way of spending 
the money, and, as a rule, the husband is guided by his wife. Many 
other cases might be cited where the husband is guided almost 
entirely by his wife, and such a couple is highly respected. It 
must be remembered that a man who is guided by an intelligent 


1 For general account of location and linguistic affinities of the Wanguru, 
see introductory remarks in Father McVicar’s paper in the preceding (Jan. 
1934) number of PrrmMitivE MAN, pp. 1-2. 
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wife is by no means looked upon as henpecked. One often hears 
a woman “ giving it out ” to her husband when his shamba is not 
ready for seed or is not cleaned, and she compares his field with 
cthers. However there are certainly cases of henpecked husbands 
and these are laughed at behind their backs. The present writer 
knows, for example, a couple of husbands who slip out after 
dark to draw water or to look for firewood although both of these 


tasks are woman’s work. 
. _Occasionally one hears of a husband beating his wife because 


his food was not ready when he returned from work. Everyone 
knows that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the husband has 
merely used this excuse to beat his wife because he is suspicious 
of her conduct toward another man. Sometimes the wife runs 
away to her relatives. The relatives generally bring her back and 
tell the husband that it would be far better for him to bring his 
wife before the mfumwa (chief) for shauri or to report his sus- 
picions to the mlango of his wife. When a woman is really at 
fault and causes much trouble, the relatives of the woman may 
give the husband permission to beat her, provided the husband is 
a good hard-working man and highly respected by all. 

In case of separation, the child, since it is a member of her clan, 
follows its mother. If the wife has not borne children, the bride 
price paid by the man to his wife’s relatives is returned to him. 
Perhaps it is the power to bear children which is the point con- 
sidered in native marriages. 

At the marriage ceremony, the bride is told, if she does not want 
the proposed groom for a husband, to speak up, because the next 
day will be too late. If she remains silent it is a sign of consent. 
But if she wishes she may reject him then and there. She is asked 
and told to say so if she does not want him. The man likewise has 
the same option. Asa rule the wife is well treated by her husband 
and is certainly loved. She is in every sense of the word a help- 
mate. Brutal treatment is the exception and does not last long, 
for the relatives of the woman interfere. 

In this culture girls are more welcome than boys for the simple 
reason that eventually through the bride price they will bring prop- 
erty to the father and to the mother’s relatives. But the boy is 
not unwelcome. He is an extra earner for the house or ukoo and 
when a boy is an mpwa of a chief he is certainly much sought after. 
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Economic LIFE 


The division of labor between the man and woman is as follows: 
The man constructs the house; clears off and plants the fieids and 
reaps the harvest; does the sewing and washing as well as the 
hunting and fishing; does the buying and selling; on a journey is 
the guardian and walks ahead carrying a spear ; in case of war does 
the fighting ; makes the mats, bows and arrows, and wooden furni- 
ture; keeps the house clean outside; prepares the sugar-cane for 
pombe; buries the dead. The woman cooks, draws the water, and 
procures firewood ; on a journey carries the load ; helps in the field ; 
makes the earthenware vessels; takes care of the children; keeps 
the house clean inside; makes the pombe. 

The woman is helped in practically all her tasks by the children, 
especially by the young girls. She is far from being a drudge. 
After all it is only rarely that she is obliged to go on long journeys 
carrying a load. As there are but two meals a day it is by no 
means hard to make enough flour for the family needs. Moreover 
the making of pombe is in itself a pleasure, although it means 
keeping good fires going. 

The husband has no right to interfere with the personal property 
of his wife. If the woman is given twenty shillings, for example, 
by her mother or father, or if she earns this money by her own 
honest labors, it is her own. Property given to her by her husband 
is for her own use, but he may dispose of it if he likes. A woman 
may inherit a shamba. But ownership of clan land is in the hands 
of the clan, not of individuals. So an individual man or woman is 
not free to dispose of any portion of the clan land for money. 
Those who plant fields have only the use of the land. 


SoctaL LIFE 


In order to attend dances or beer parties, a woman is obliged to 
have the permission of her husband. On the other hand she does 
not need this permission to chat with a neighbor’s wife nor to go 
about her daily duties such as fetching water or firewood. 

The sex code is certainly more stringent for the woman than 
for the man. Some light may be thrown on this matter by the 
following two proverbs. Yamkiwa yengila na moli: “ My joy is 
great because of the virginity of my daughter”. Hisakaza naho 
nafinga nguluwe: “ By her losing her virginity I have become poor ”. 
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The girl is expected to be a virgin on the day that she marries. 
The fact of her virginity is made known in the following manner. 
The first night after marriage the bride and groom have sexual 
intercourse. The girl’s relatives gather outside her house. They 
have arranged previously with the groom to give a signal,—a cough, 
for example,—whereby they may know that the girl is a virgin. 
Upon hearing this signal the joy cry Cheliko is sounded over the 
whole village. 

Then, too, according to the rule of the clan to which she belongs, 
a woman should not conceive within the first three or four months 
after her marriage. Consequently a woman who brings forth a 
child about nine months from the day of her marriage has broken 
a taboo and the child is a kigego,—a child of ill omen,—and must 
therefore be destroyed. 

Unmarried girls who bear children get themselves into trouble. 
for such children are also vigego. Adultery must be wiped out by 
the sacrifice of a hen; incest, by the sacrifice of a sheep. A man 
ought not to be with his wife when she has a /utiti, that is, a born 
child who has not yet its two upper and two lower teeth; but, 
although the man must observe a few minor taboos regarding his 
own children, he is fairly free during this time regarding his 
hawala (concubine). 

All in all, in these matters, the man is fairly free, whereas the 
woman is bound down. 

Although there seem to be no actual societies and organizations, 
in our sense of the words, for women, there are certain affairs at 
which only women may be present. The puberty rite for girls is 
one of these occasions. At dances and at social celebrations the 
company is mixed but one never sees a man and woman dancing 
together as in Europe or America. Club houses do not exist. 
There is a certain age-grading ; the boy before he has passed the 
puberty rites is called an mdongwe ; the girl, a ludi. 

The natives distinguish very carefully between actual taboos, rules 
of etiquette, and voluntary personal abstention. The so-called 
food taboos are not actual taboos in the native sense of the word. 
Women, for example, may abstain from eggs, twin bananas, and 
in some cases pork or sheep. Eggs make the stomach sick; twin 
bananas might cause the woman to have twins which are vigego; 
pork brings leprosy to some; sheep brings baridi (hook-worm) to 
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others. But to say that a woman breaks a taboo by eating eggs is 
nonsense. She may eat them if she likes. On the other hand it is 
actually taboo for a woman to conceive inside the first three or 
four months (according to the rule of the clan) after marriage. 
It is taboo for a man to seek intercourse with his wife while she 
has a lutiti. It is merely considered a serious breach of good 
manners, however, for a child to use his parent’s name when speak- 
ing to his father or mother. Likewise for a boy who is engaged to 
a girl to accept the invitation of the girl’s father to eat with him 
is a breach of etiquette and moreover is a very foolish act which 
causes him to be a laughing stock of the community. For a man 
to walk into the Jago, the place where boys are undergoing puberty 
rites, with his cap on is unmannerly and means his immediate 
expulsion. In general, breaking of a taboo means a supernatural 
punishment and therefore requires a cleansing ceremony; the 
breaking of a rule of etiquette, a physical punishment but no cleans- 
ing ceremony ; the breaking of a private rule of abstention, personal 
danger. 


PoLitTiIcaL LIFE 


In political life the woman is fairly passive. She is by no means, 
however, forbidden to attend a shauri of the clan, and, if she wishes, 
she may express her opinions about the affairs under discussion. 
She can also use her influence to persuade her clan relatives, her 
ndugu, to try to turn a shauri the way she wants it. It is just 
possible that a woman could become a chief in the Unguru, but no 
such case has come to the knowledge of the present writer. To the 
south of us at Morogoro there are the Waluguru and it is a well- 
known fact that when Stanley passed through there about fifty or 
sixty years ago he was obliged to pay tribute to Simbamwema, the 
queen of the country. Incidentally it was through the influence 
and goodness of this wizened little old woman that the now flourish- 
ing mission of Morogoro had a good start. 

As a point of theoretic interest in the question of the position 
of woman, it may be added that among the Wanguru clan descent 
is through the mother. The skeleton outline of the socio-political 
system,—details will be given in a later paper,—is as follows: (a) 
Tribe (Wanguru. No head); (b) clan (Songo, Nyasi, Nyaturu, 
etc. Head is chief); (c) mlango (clan within clan or sub-clan. 
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Head is he who holds the razor) ; (d) jamaa (Family-members of 
one hausehald. |Mjomba is head and father also) ; (e) individual 
(free only in most trivial matters). 


LIFE 


A woman can act as head at the Mviko wa Kaya, which is a rain- 
making ceremony. In this ceremony a woman mzimu, or ancestor, 
may be mentioned in the litany. At other tambikos or ceremonies, 
which are not reserved to men only, she is permitted to attend. 
There are women wachawi (witches), and poison is their instru- 
ment or weapon. It is very common for women to be accused of 
uchawi (witchcraft). Five or six cases have come to the attention 
of the present writer within the last year. As a rule men look 
after the medicine, drive out spirits, perform religious ceremonies, 
and interpret the omens. 


SUMMARY 


The woman has a subordinate role in providing the food supply. 
If there is no food in the house, no blame is attached to her. This 
is the business of the man. The woman is apparently passive in 
political life but actually her influence indirectly may be consider- 
able. There are marked individual differences in the treatment of 
woman here, as there are in civilized countries. In regard to the 
sex code the woman is more restricted than the men. All things 
considered, however, although in theory the woman is subordinate, 
in practice she is fairly equal to the man. 


CHILD-TRAINING AMONG THE WANGURU. I. PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Rev. Cuares T. Doorey, C.S.Sp. 
Mhonda, Tanganyika Territory, East Africa 
HE Wanguru occupy an area the center of which lies in lat. 6°S. 
and long. 37°30’E. in Tanganyika Territory, East Africa. 
The heart of their habitat is about 70 miles inland, as the crow 
flies, from the coastal town of Bagamoyo. They speak a dialect, 
Kinguru, very close to Kiswaheli (see map and further details, 
PRIMITIVE MAN, 1934, Vi, I-2). 
The following are the divisions, with the native names therefor, 
of the life-span among the Wanguru: 


Paty 
vig 
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Lutiti, male or female child from birth until two upper wa 
lower teeth appear. Mwana, child from appearance of these teeth 
until about four years. Udodo, infancy. There seems to be no 
special name for the /utiti period. Both a lutiti and a mwana are 
said to be in their udodo. 

Mbwanga, a boy from about four to marriage; ubwanga, boy- 
hood. When a mbwanga arrives at puberty he is said to kubarehe. 
Kigoli, a girl from about four to puberty; ugoli, girlhood. Mwali, 
a girl who has arrived at puberty ; uwali, puberty age for girls. 

Mgosi, a married man; ugosi, manhood. Mvele, a married 
woman; uvele, womanhood. 

Mgosi mkulu, an old man; mlala mkulu, an old woman; udala- 
havu, old age. 

It is amri (the law) that if anyone should die during the period 
between being a mwana and an old man or woman, the relatives 
must cry for a period of four days. On the fourth day the heads 
of the mourners are shaved as a sign that the mourning is over. 
When a /utiti dies the heads may be shaved on the day of the death ~ 
or the day after. I have here in front of me a short note from 
the teacher at Msangazi, a small village school about four miles 
from the mission, asking permission to absent himself from school 
because of the death of his two-year-old child. The note, in 
Kiswaheli, runs: “ Mtoto mwangu amekufa. Afadhali unipe 
ruhusa kwani ni lazima nilie” (‘‘ My child has died. Please give 
me permission for I must cry”). This teacher is a Christian, but 
I think this emphasizes the fact all the more. Old Ubaya says 
that he who would refuse to cry or to have the head shaven might 
very easily be accused of being an mchawi (witch-doctor), and 
once one is suspected of uchawi (witchcraft; really, poisoning), 
it is better that he leave the place. Besides when a death occurs 
it is the custom to go to the mpiga bau (the diviner ) to see who 
bewitched the deceased. 

Girls go through their ngoma (puberty rites) when they reach 
puberty; boys on the contrary go through theirs before puberty. 
The boys’ and girls’ ngoma will be explained in a later paper. 
Sometimes it happens that a boy arrives at puberty before making 
his ngoma, but this is because of the parents’ poverty, since, as we 
shall see later, for these ceremonies pombe has to be cooked and 
friends invited. Lateness of marriage is often due to the fact 
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that the girl has not finished her ngoma or that the boy has not paid 
part of the bride-price required. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


There is no recognized system of physical training, and no 
measures seem to be taken to inure the young to hardship. The 
child from birth until it is about a year and a half or two years 
old is very seldom off the mother’s back. When the mother goes 
to the river or well for water the child goes with her, and on the 
way back receives a fair share of the water spilled by jogging. In 
the field the child is bumped and hopped and tossed to and fro 
on the mother’s back with the different actions of the mother. 

During the cleaning or pounding of the corn the child is flung 
about in a manner suitable for the hardening of a lion’s cub. In 
the house it sleeps with its mother on a plain rope bed and like 
her inhales a good share of the smoke which fills the whole place. 
There seem to be no special measures taken to inure the child to 
hardship and there hardly seems to be need of any. For any 
child who succeeds in going through the ordinary hardships ought 
to have very little need of new ones invented for his good. 

Of course the young people have their own sports which help 
to strengthen them. Some of these sports require agility and skill, 
and these are developed in play. The young people are remarkable 
imitators. I was in need of three chess pieces recently. I asked 
a couple of children if they could make them from examples shown. 
The results were wonderful, especially when we consider the fact 
that the pieces were made with the aid of a knife-blade about the 
size of that on a butcher’s knife. 

Before dealing with customs observed so that the infant may 
grow up strong, I ought to point out that there are others to 
prevent the child from growing up at all. All vigego (singular, 
kigego), i. e., children born of an mwali during her ngoma are 
destroyed, for such bring much trouble on the ukoo (clan) on the 
mother’s side. Twins, children who cut their upper teeth first, 
and children who cry Mama instead of Baba first are considered 
bad omens and are either strangled or thrown into the bush. I 
cannot say whether deformed children meet the same fate, but it 
is a noteworthy fact that the number of deformed children in 
the tribe is almost negligible despite the prevalence of many 
virulent diseases. 
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A couple of days before child-birth the expectant mother must 
look for a small fruit called kweme, for this is the first food given 
to an Mnguru child in this world. It is the duty of the kungwi 
(midwife) to chew the kweme until it is soft enough to be 
swallowed easily by the child. Afterwards the child is fed uiji, a 
light gruel made of maize or millet. This uiji we may add, is 
continued daily until the child is strong enough to eat ugali, a 
heavy porridge made of maize or millet. The third. food that a 
child receives on the day of his birth is called nkande ya mwana. 

After this an mganga (pl. waganga), a native medicine man, is 
sent for. On his arrival he proceeds to draw off the first milk 
from the mother’s breasts. Note here especially that this first 
milk is never given to an Mnguru child, for the waganga say it 
makes the child’s stomach sick. When in the process of drawing 
off, which is done with the hand, the mganga finds that milk is 
coming, he puts a little of it on a piece of glass and examines it 
thoroughly. If by means of his eyes, hands and nose he cannot 
make up his mind as to the quality of the milk, he produces a small 
insect called a kobo and this is put into the milk. On the behavior 
of the kobo will depend the orders of the mganga. It is not 
uncommon for him to forbid the use of one of the breasts, and 
it may happen, that, if the woman had previously had children 
all of whom had died, both breasts are tabooed for the child. 
Naturally it is the duty of a mother both of whose breasts are 
tabooed to look for a wet-nurse. Very often it happens that an 
old woman is chosen to suckle the child. As a result the child 
thus suckled very often dies because of the quality of the milk. 
I may add that the quantity is or is supposed to be augmented by 
means of a medicine given by the mganga. 

On the day on which the umbilical cord falls off, another 
mganga is sent for. This one gives the child a medicine, extracted 
from a root called kasango, to drink. Then he takes the child in 
his arms, goes outside with it, and carries it around the house. 
Whilst he is doing this the child is lifted up towards the North, 
South, East and West. Having returned to the front of the 
house he sprinkles the child with a liquid medicine gotten from 
the hongo tree. The object of this sprinkling is: first, to chase 
out the devil; secondly, to prevent convulsions; and thirdly, to 
make the child strong enough to breathe the new air of this world 
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whilst at the same time the sprinkling expels any of the old air 
still lingering in the child’s system. The old air here referred to 
is that on which the child is supposed to have subsisted whilst in 
the womb of the mother. When the sprinkling is finished the 
mganga fashions a hirizi (amulet) which he puts on the child’s 
arm. This hirizi is composed of three things, viz., a piece of the 
hongo tree, a medicine made by the mganga, and a bit of the 
excrement which the child evacuated at his first stool. The name 
of this hirizi is mpingu ya ndege (the bird amulet, mpingu being 
the Kinguru word for hirizi). 

The child having been brought indoors, names are conferred on 
it. The bibi (grandmother, [mother’s mother ?]) gives it one; the 
father’s mother gives it another; and the old woman who has 
assisted the mother in labour confers another. From this moment 
until the child becomes mwana, that is, until it has cut its two 
upper and lower teeth, it is absolutely forbidden for the father 
and mother to sleep together or to have sexual intercourse. It 
would be considered very bad should a woman become pregnant 
during this period. If the father goes to another woman any 
day during this period it is taboo for him to touch his child on 
that day. A pregnant woman may not touch her own children or 
the children of others during pregnancy. Should she do so, the 
evil influence may be counteracted by receiving from the mganga 
a special hirizi made for such emergencies. Small children so 
touched by a pregnant woman may by the wearing of an hirizi 
counteract any evil influences due from such contact. 


GAMES FOR Boys 


Swimming, fishing, trapping, and hunting are indulged in by 
most boys, for the Unguru has many rivers and all kinds of 
animals rove through its bush. As regards games, I shall here 
mention some of the more common. 

1. Nyumba (house). This is a game played by the young boys 
and girls together. A small hut is built by the young boys (the 
“husbands ””) in a shamba (field) near the village. The boys 
go out hunting with small bows and arrows or slings. They bring 
back what they “kill”, which is often only a couple of banana 
skins or a few pieces of maize. The girls (“wives”) are at 
home in the hut pounding and cooking, etc. When the husbands 
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have eaten they talk and play with their “ children,” the very small 
children. Then all go to sleep. In all things the children imitate 
their elders. And when I say all, I mean even to sexual inter- 
course, for this is not taboo for vigoli (girls from about four years 
to puberty) and boys who have not yet reached puberty. 

2. Vita (war). This is a game for boys only. Two sides are 
picked, and they fight facing each other like armies. The weapons 
used are hollowed maize stalks which have been stuffed with cotton 
or kapoc. According as each one is disarmed or surrenders, such 
a one is considered a prisoner. The side with the greater- number 
of prisoners wins. 

3. Mazugo. This is a game for two or four. A number of 
sticks are placed on the ground. Each of the players has a piece 
of stick with one end pointed. The object is to pierce as many 
pieces as possible of the sticks on the ground. However the stick 
having left the player’s hand must make a complete turn in the 
air. He who sticks most is declared the winner. 


GAMES FOR GIRLS 

1. Lunkololi. Two of the biggest girls make a bridge with 
their hands. The rest of the children pass in a line underneath 
this bridge singing: 

Lunkololi kokiko dikengira (twice) A line of people is on the 
march. 

Deingira na mlango, Oh! Eh! Dibude. They are entering by 
the door, Oh! Eh! 

Deavukiza mwina (twice). A rat also follows the path. 

Unaguileguile unalekeleke (twice). Catch him, catch him, leave 
him, leave him. 

Here one of the children is caught whilst passing under the 
bridge and is asked: 

Unachukua nini? What are you carrying? 

Mkomba wa wau. A bottle of grandmother’s oil. 

Kigelekezo? And what’s on your head? 

Munyu. Salt. 

Waunga kwa sua egu kwa mwezi? Do you wish to go to the 
sun or the moon? I should mention that one of the girls form- 
ing the bridge is Zua (sun) and the other Mwezi (moon). When 
all the children have been caught, she wins who has the greater 
number on her side. 
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2. Lumbilumbi. Two sides are:chosen by two of the bigger 
girls. These two sides stand facing each other a short distance 
apart. The two big girls stand in front of their respective teams. 
A cloth is coiled into a ball and is thrown back and forth by the 
sides. The big girl tries to guard her children, for each one that 
is hit must move over to the opposing side. The side with the 
bigger number when they finish play is counted the winner. 

3. Mabalanane. Girls form a ring by holding hands and one is 
put in the center. Those forming the circle keep moving around 
singing : 

Mbalanane kangamiba. The mbala gets stuck. 

Mwe katundu kangamiba. In the cage. 

The girl who is in the center of the circle tries to break through 
and, if she succeeds, one from the place where she broke through 
takes her place. This game goes on until they are tired of it. 

Before closing I shall describe a game played by all and in many 
tribes. It is called Usolo. The accompanying cut shows the 
board used for this game. The word usolo means the fruit of 
the msolo tree. Each fruit is about the size of a marble, is brown 
in color, and is very hard. The fruit is not edible. These fruits 
are used as pawns in the game. Each of the two players has 
twenty-four of these usolo pawns at the beginning of the game. 
The board is 3’ 6”x 9”x 3”. The quadrangular grooves at either 
end are for holding the pawns captured during the game. Each 
of the twelve holes (A-F, L-Q) shown has a diameter of 3” and 
depth of 1”. The one player, South, is on one side of the board 
with his groove to his right; the other player, North, faces him 
with his own groove likewise to his right (at left of cut). The 
letters are put in the cut to facilitate the reader’s understanding 
of my description of the rules of the game. 


N’s Groove North 


A 


oC SG 
MOO OOO 


South Ss Groove 
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The game is rather complicated. I shall try to describe it as 
clearly as I can. It is an excellent game, and often of an evening 
when I happen to be free for a while I play it. 

1. Number of players, 2—one “ South”, the other “ North.” 

2. First of all each player puts four pawns (usolo) into each 
hole. 

3. The most respected person chooses whether he will play first 
or will give first play to his opponent. 

4. Let us say that South plays first. He may not now touch 
his pawns in L or M, for then he would not be able to go to the 
North side without having to take a second time from his own side 
(This point will become clear later). 

5. South therefore chooses from, let us say, P. He takes the 
four pawns out of P, drops one in Q, one in A, one in B, one in 
C. He now takes the five pawns out of C, drops one in D, one in 
E, one in F, one in L, and one in M. He here takes the five pawns 
out of M, drops one in N, one in O, one in P, one in Q, and one 
in A. He then takes the siz pawns now in A and goes around 
dropping one in each hole as above described. 

6. South continues this process until: 
either, a) anasaa mtoto, i. e., he gives birth to a child. This means 
that the last pawn (in any one of his plays) dropped into a North 
hole containing only three pawns. This child is the property of 
South, and, although it remains where it was born (i. e., it is not 
removed from the board as we shall see later in the case of captured 
pawns), it is untouchable. It can grow however, i. e., North or 
South when passing over it in their plays must drop a pawn into 
it as into any other hole. South cannot use it to go around the 
board nor can North capture it. 


or, b) his last pawn drops into an empty North hole. 
7. In either case as in 6, it is now North’s turn to play. 


8. North may take the pawns from any one of his holes (excep- 
tion made if South has a child) and going to his right drops one 
into each hole as above described. He must however take from 
a hole which will carry him to the South side of the board. There 
is only one exception to this rule and it is this: If North is in a 
position to capture, even though his pawns will not bring him into 
the South side, he may do so. Anda capture is made by dropping 
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a last pawn into an empty hole on one’s own side of the board. 
That pawn and the pawns in the corresponding hole on the oppon- 
ent’s side become the property of the player. These pawns are 
removed from the board and put in the groove as reserves. Let 
us illustrate by an example. Supposing that North has but two 
pawns in A and that C is empty, he drops one into B and the other 
into C and takes it together with any pawns in O. Should D 
be empty when he (North) dropped his last pawn into C he could 
capture the pawns in N as well. Were D, E and F empty when 
he dropped the pawn into empty C, the C pawns and the pawns 
in O, N, M and L are captured. 

g. No captures can be made until one of the players gives birth 
to a child. And a player can give birth to a child only on his 
opponent’s side of the board. (See 6a) 

10. Captures are made by dropping a last pawn into an empty 
hole on one’s own side of the board. (See 8). 

11. When no more plays are possible due either to the accumu- 
lation of babies or to captured pieces having been removed from 
the board, he who has the less number of pawns puts them back 
into his holes and the other puts the same amount into his holes, 
leaving the excess in his groove. Thus, supposing North had but 
ten pawns at the end of the first round, he would put four in A, 
four in B, and two in C. South would take ten from his groove, 
put four in Q, four in P, and two in O. The game would now 
continue—South re-starting—but the game would be confined only 
to those holes occupied by pawns, namely, A, B, C, O, P, Q. 
Besides, as there are only three holes playable on both sides of 
the board, players cannot give birth to children. Thus the game 
is confined to capturing only. If North at the end of the first 
round had fourteen over, four would go into A, four into B, four 
into C and two into D. South would correspond on his side. 
Now as there are more than three holes occupied by pawns on 
both sides, before captures are made one of the players must give 
birth to a child. The game goes on as before but only the eight 
holes in question are used. The third round will depend upon the 
number of pawns at the end of the second round, The game may 
end after the second round or it may be continued for any number. 
Of course it ends when one has taken all his opponent’s pawns. 
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12. Note. 1) As a rule the game Snidhes if at the end a any 
round one of the players has only eight or sixteen pawns left. 
For it is the only case of good play to sweep the board and there 
is no Mnguru who does not know how to do it. 

2) Because of this (Note 1) players are very wary 
in their moves so that they will not end with these numbers. 

3) The game goes very fast and it is surprising how 
quick players are in choosing from certain holes which will end 
with a “ baby” or a capture, despite the fact that they ~ have 
to go around the board about five or six times. 

Just one final remark. Although the Kiswaheli word “ to 
capture ” is kukamata, the word for “to capture” in this game is 
kula, meaning “to eat”. Thus, Amekula usolo tatu, “ He has 
taken three pawns.” 


NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Anthropological Con- 
ference was held on Tuesday, April 18, 1933, at the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C. 

After the business meeting at which the president, Rev. Dr. 
James B. Tennelly, S.S., presided, the remainder of the morning 
session was devoted to a joint meeting with the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace. The following papers were read: 
Philosophy of Nationalism, by Rev. John LaFarge, S.J.; Nation- 
alism and the Doctrine of the Double Code, by Miss Regina Flan- 
nery; Nationalism and the Doctrine of Superior Races, by Rev. 
John M. Cooper; Germany and Internationalism, by Dr. George 
N. Shuster. The afternoon session of the Conference was held 
separately but the same motif—‘ nationalism ’”—characterized the 
papers read thereat: The Concept of Peace and War in Chinese 
Culture, by Dr. Thomas Tseng Mien; The Concept of Peace and 
War in Hindu Culture, by Dr. Biren Bonnerjea. Dr. Tseng’s and 
Dr. Bonnerjea’s papers will be published in the July 1934 number 
of PRIMITIVE MAN; Miss Flannery’s in Thought; Dr. Cooper’s in 
The Interracial Review. 

In his report the Secretary stated that owing to financial con- 
ditions no monographs were published during 1933. 

It was voted that a short bibliographical essay on important 
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publications in anthropology during the year should appear once a 
year in Primitive Man. 

The following officers were elected: Honorary President. Most 
Rev. James H. Ryan, D.D.; President, Rev. Dr. James B. Tennelly, 
S.S.; Vice-President, Rev. Leopold Tibesar, A.F.M.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Rev. John M. Cooper; Executive Board: Rev Mar- 
cellinus Molz, S.D.S., Rev. Richard Pittini, S.C., Rev. Gregory 
Schramm, O.S.B., to 1935; Rev. Francis Lambrecht, C.I.C.M., 
Rev. Dr. Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C., Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Wolfe, 
to 1936; Rev. Berard Haile, O.F.M., Dr. Anna Dengel, Rev. 
Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., to 1937; Assistant Editor, Miss Regina 
Flannery. 

It was voted that the next annual meeting of the Conference 
take place on Tuesday of Easter Week, 1935, at the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C. 
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CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 


AIMS: 


The advancement of anthropological and missionary science through 
promotion of: 


a. Anthropological research and publication by Catholic missionaries 
and other specialists, and of 


b. Ethnological training among candidates for mission work. 
MEMBERSHIP: 


Open to all, clergy and laity, Catholic and non-Catholic, interested 
in the aims of the Conference. 


$ 5.00 a year 
Contributing members .............00+ 10.00 a year 
25.00 a year 


Subscription to PRIMITIVE MAN: Yearly (2 double or four 
single numbers), $1.00; double numbers, 50 cents each; single 
numbers, 25 cents each. 


PUBLICATIONS: 
All classes of members receive: 


1. PUBLICATIONS OF THE CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 
—the annual series of brochures and monographs; 


2. PrimitivE MAN—published quarterly. 


Please address all applications for membership and other communi- 
cations to the Secretary-Treasurer, 


Rev. John M. Cooper 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 
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